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Eru. III. 10, 


To the intent, that now unto the principalities and 
prwers in heavenly places might be known by 
the Church the manifold wisdom of God. 


_ ALTHOUGH the passage recited is propera 
ly the subject of what I have now to offer, the 
two verses preceding it must be placed before you 
to render it sufficiently: intelligible. What was 
it, which was done with the intent declared inthe 
text? ‘ Untome,”’ says the Apostle, ‘“whoam 
« less than the least of all Saints, is this grace 
«« given, that I should preach among the Gen- 
* tiles the unsearchable riches of Christ; and to 
«« make all men see, what is the fellowship of the 
© mystery which from the beginning of the world 
** had been hid in God, who created all things 
by Jesus Christ: to the intent, that now unto 
the principalities and powers in heavenly places_ 
might be known’? (er more correctly mude 
kaown) “ by the — the manifold wisdom 
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of God.” ‘The event, etpitre, broughtabout 
with the intent signified in the text, was thecall- 
ing of the blessed Apostle ‘te preach’ among the 
Gentiles the wnsearchable riches ‘of Christ, and. 
to proclaim thé eternal purpose of God to abolish 
in due time all national distinctions, extending 
toallthe kindreds of the earth a knowledge of 
Salvation through the same Redeemer, So ae 


In thé declaration, “theft, of the end proposed 
in the grace thus given to St. Paul, and we may 
add, in the divine appointment of the Christian 
Ministry, three topics oifer themselves to our re- 
flexion. : 


“I. What is the manifold wisdom of God ? 


2... Why should it be proclaimed to the Gen- 
tiles? and, 


_.8... What are the means, by which the work 
may and must be carried on, till all the kingdoms 
of this world are become ‘‘ the kingdoms of our 
Lord.and of his Christ?” (Rev. u.15.) Adis- 
cussion, such as this, will easily connect itself 
with the solemn season of Advent; while it will 
afford methe means of adverting to a kindred 
and local topic, to which when viewed in the 
same relation, some interest will, I trust, attach. 


1. Im the first place Iam tospeak to you of 
<‘ the manifold wisdom of God:” the very 
phrase, however, seems to overwhelm us by the 
variety and weight of the-topics, which it imme- — 
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ce ; 
dia sight onita indeed, is that wis 
dons infinite in itS conceptions and pole of 
operation, even prehended by the facultie 
Pade sat must it Ps ae able 
mer and heavenly in Pilentes altho even 
they, as the omer aoly intimates, are as y ut 
scholars.and ne wices in the knowledge oF tle di- 
wiestinpensati ons. Miva man, however, with. 
all his 
heart and attachment to the things of the world, 
when he can calmly bring himself to reflect upon 
the themes of Creanae and Providence, and 
Grace, discerns enough to fill him with senti- 
ments of the deepest adoration and awe. 


In Creation, the field which displays the di- 
vine wisdom, is absolutely immeasurable : into 
whatever district our curiosity or piety leads us, 
there we discover the | wisdom of the Almighty, 
whether the object of research be a plant or an 
insect, or the syste.n, by which worlds revolve; 
whetlier it be the instinct of animals, or ‘the 
reason ot man; whether it be the structure of — 
the human frame, or those faculties and powers, 
which constitute the activity inherent in mind, 
And then what a countless multitude of sub- 
jects are either too great or too small to be 
grasped by our feeble vision! “What regions li¢ 
beyond our reach, of which we but dimly des- 
cry the confines! There is no boundary to what 
we see: we discern not the termination of any 
thing: there is always something beyond, seen 
moreand more indistinctly, till it is lost in dis- 

- tance: the whole circle of human knowledge in 
comparison with all the subjects of knowledge, 
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with all which might be known by an infinite 


intelligence, and therefore zs known to God, is 
probably but as a single leaf torn from the ie 
dle of some vast volume, filled indeed with res 
ferences or allusions to what has preceded, or 
with faint anticipations of what is to follow, and 
therefore hut imperfectly understood, yet leading 
the mind to lofty speculations, and admiration of 
its author: we understand just enough to be 
instigated to thought and inquiry, and to be. 
convinced fram the little we comprehend, that. 
wisdom must have dictated the whole. For 
how many benevolent ends do we discover in 
all the realms of mature, and in every work of* 
God? What mighty effects are accomplished by 
means the most simple, and apparently the most 
inadequate? What provision is made to meet 
what in human mechanism we should consider as 
insuperable difficulties, but which in the divine 
workmanship serve only to evince the operation 
of one Pervading Mind? and what adjustment 
in a system inconceivably complicated, so that — 
thereisno collision or interference, where all at 
‘the first superficial glance would seem to be con. 
fusion? Our limits will not permit us to illus. 
trate these general remarks by individual exam. 
ples: but they will be verified by eyery inquiry 
into the works of the Creator. is 


But what shall we say of Providence? The 
evidence under this head would probably be more 
striking, than underthat of Creation, if we were. 
equally ‘capable of deducing it: which, how- 
ever, seems not to be the case. In Creation 
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-much may be inferred from the contemplation of 
single parts, and those the most obvious and fee 
miliar to our apprehension. A blade of grass 
-or an ear of corn, though indeed we detect not all 
its contrivances, is yet sufficiently complete for 
the purpose, and exhibits indubitable and con« 
nected proofs of profound design; but in the 
system of Providence the proofs are not easily 
drawn from parts: we are required to contem- 
plate and comprehend the whole. We cannot 
sever alink from the midst of achain, but the 
chain is broken. In Providence -we have to 
-consider a long series of causes and effects, 
of purposes and results, which, in that view of 
the subject, exist not but in connexion. The 
results, indeed, are apparent, but not so the pro= 
cess : we cannot always clearly connect the first 
cause with the final effect: the intermediate 
steps elude our investigation. Let it not, how. 
ever, be thought that this difficulty at all inva- 
lidates the doctrine of Providence, as evincing 
the wisdom of God. It is as if we beheld some 
vast river discharging its waters into the ocean, 
but were not permitted to trace it upwards to its 
source: we catch, indeed, glimpses of it at dis« 
tant intervals; but mountains and forests fre« 
quently intervene. Still we are sure, that 
it has its source somewhere, however distant or 
inaccessible. And so it is with all the good we 
enjoy in the world, with all the provision made 
for our wants, with all our deliverances from 
danger, in short with all that is incident to men 
or to nations: events are brought about, good is 
accomplished, and evilaverted, not only through 
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-means quite inadequate to the end, as we esti* 
mate these things, but frequently in opposition 
to natural causés, of which we see the full’ force 
and efticacy, and are quite at a loss to under- 
‘Stand how they have been defeated. And what 
is the inference? Itis, that what is not of man 
is of God: itis thatan over-riling’ Power directs 
_all things ; influencing the wills of those, who 
Serve Him, to what is ultimately good; and in 
.those, who by corruption are biassed to evil, a- 
_verting the consequences, if not to themselves, 
at least to others, or even converting them to 
His purposes. 
Here, however, we pass to what our text chief- 
ly contemplates the manifold wisdom of God 
in the dispensation of Grace and in the scheme 
_of Redemption. This wisdom, indeed, is not so 
easily discerned by minds, in which Religion has 
made but little progress, as that which beams 
forth in the works of Creation, or as that of which 
the proofs are more slowly deduced from 
God’s moral Government of the world. ~To be 
in any degree appreciated, it requires a prepa- 
ration of the mind and heart; it requires us to 
divest ourselves of pride and prejudice, and to 
be deeply sensible of our condition. The mere 
Philosopher is very capable of discerning facts, 
which establish the doctrine of final causes: or 
the Metaphysician may be driven ‘by the neces- 
sities of his argument to acknowledge a perva- 
ding and over-ruling Mind: but to gain even a 
glimpse vf what the Apostle had called in the 
context «the unsearchable riches of Christ,” you 
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thust bein principle, in heart, and in sentiment 
already Christian : the first step in your progress 
must be humility; humility, however, not as 
prompted-by unreasonable despair, but as foun- 
ded in eternal truth. Look, then, at the natu- 
ral condition of the species; of man without — 
Religion, meaning Faith in a Saviour and Ree 

deemer: what is his confidence, or even his 
hope? We are evidently in the situation of 
those, who have violated a law fortified by pe- 
nal sanctions, without .any power of satisfying 
the penalty. Sceptics, in the pride of ther 
hearts, may cavil at this comparison; but they 
have neveradduced any evidence to shew, that 
itis not strictly applicable. If they will only 
admit the being of a perfectly just and holy 
God, all substantial consequences, which the 
Christian claims, will mevitably follow: it will 
follow, that the wisdom and mercy. of God were 
in some way to be exerted for the restoration of 
violated order and the indemnity of man.—But 
even. reason should revolt at the very ground- 
work of the deistical scheme, if scheme it can be 
called, which has no consistent application. In 
what alight does Deism, if closely examined, 
place the Deity 2 It leaves Him in possession of 
perfect attributes, which are, however, but im« 
perfectly exercised: it recognises His sovereign- 
ty, but would suspend His functions: it admits 
and even insists upon His mercy, but in a way 
which forbids us any longer to consider Himas 
imfinitely just, and which affords us no means of 
asserting His holiness. It represents Him as the 
author of a Law, the sanctions of which can 
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fever’ be» abrogated, and the: dignity of which 
ean-never be maintained. It ec age Ee, Him 


to be the eternal source of “purity and. truth; - 


although if the language may be endured; He acs 
- quiesces in: -falsehood and connives at iniquity: 
These results are inevitable;if Christ hath not “ ap- 
pearedto put awaysin by the ‘sacrifice of hime 
self, "to.€Heb. igs 26.) = ; a8 


. It is also allowable to ask of those; who pros 
fess to admit no:test but reason, whether life is 
rational without religion ? rational to the receiver, 
and: rational in the Giver? capable of being di- 
rected to:such ends, as reason pronounces to be 
sufficient for a creature so endowed, or consis- 
tent with. any adequate -design of an all-wise 
Creator? In relation to the former of these 
_ questions, what is this state of ours, unmformed 

by the views and hopes of the Gospel, but.a 
“seene of vanity ?: in which:the enterprises of the 
brave, and the levities of the trifling, the studies 
of the learned, and the schemes of the ambiti- 
ous, are all reduced. to: the same level of insig- 
nificance? They arebut different modes of pas- 
time, not equally, indeed; respected in the world, 
but equally leading to= nothing : and yet the 
mere pride of reason, one would imagine, if not the 
energies of immortal spirits, would teach men to 
Jook for something at least beyond the grave.— 
But still more shall. we be at a loss to reconcile 


Ahis gift of life with the attributes: of God, if it - 


be not intended, as. the Gospel represents it, to 
be a period of discipline inthe schaol of Christ. 
Why else have we in our fallen. state, othese powe 
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srs of blessing and adoring the Almighty, of 
comprehending truths, which haye no relation-to. 
our present existence, of being warmed, by piety, 
of delighting in holiness, and of aspiring to, hap-- 
piness far.beyond what the world can give, if the. 
enly system, by which these feelings are, che- 


$ > it 


rished and matured, be notof God? > 


It may be right, however, to state more dis- 
tinctly in what particulars especially our. reason 
discerns the wisdom of God in ‘the. scheme of 
human Redemption : and to judge of it adequate- 
ly we should keep in view, that the: end -pro- 
posed was te repair the, mischiets occasioned by: 
the Fall. Now certainly. we perceive, though 
our reason could never have suggested the ex- 
pedient, that the assumption of our nature by the 
Godhead (great as is the reverence with which 
we should discuss such subjects) does really. meet 
the difficulty. It seems to present a method-of 
atonement, which is at once sufficient to satisfy 
the offended Majesty of Heaven, or, more cor- 
rectly speaking, to maintain the sanctions .of the 
Divine Law, while the benefits of such atone- 
ment all redound upon offending man: it is at 
once from its infinite dienity adequate in the sight 
of God, while being offered in our fallen nature, 
it extends its efficacy to every Son. of Adam. 
Christ died, indeed, but once: but for every indi. 
vidual eepeven is made, through the operation of 
** the righteousness which is of Faith.” (Rom. 
ix. 30.) Itseems, therefore, that even. our rea- 
son should assent to that doctrine of our Creed, 
“the taking of the manhood into God.” In 
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attributes which we are sure must co-exist, 
merely because it is revealed ? Unless we are pre- 
pared to deny altogether the weakness and the 
pride of man, it must be conceded, that in thia 
mstance they render him irrational, if indeéd ‘his 
Teason is, in questions of Religion, to be submit. 
- ted to the same test-as in matters of science, or 
in the ordinary conduct of life. — siliticen 


_ + But there lurks in some men a degree of pre. 

judice against what they -denominate speculative 
truths, and a proportionate disposition to treat 
them as of little importance: such will not very 
- readily discern in the scheme of our Redemption 
any proofsof the wisdom ef God. ~ There cannot, 
however, be a more unjust or more dangerous dis- 
tinction, than that which is thus attempted. All 
the speculative truths of Religion, which are reveal. 
ed in Scripture, (and no others deserve any. serious 
regard) are in their inferences and consequences 
and relations highly practical: they are in truth 
the very basis of all practice; and none is more 
extensively so, than the doctrine of our Redemp- 
tion through Christ. What motives to Holiness 
can our reason supply, which are not weak and 
unavailing compared with the awful consideration 
of the sacrifice, which infinite Justice has requi- 
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“red for sin, or with that adoration and love of 
God, which arisefrom the contemplation ef his’ 
Mercy? Orif discoveries were to be made, in- 
tended to affect mankind in their habits and views: 
and sentiments, so as to operate upon the whole 
course of life-and action, thro’ what channel 
could they have been conveyed with the same 
effect, as when they are promu!ged by.Him, to’ 
whom all heavenly subjects were, -farniliar, “and: 
-who had glory with the Father, before the foun- 
‘dation of the world. (John xvii. 5.) If holiness 
-wasto be taught by example, what character has 
the mind of man conceived, approaching te the 
purity and simplicity of Christ?’ If pride was 
to be abased, what condescension could the world _ 
éxhibit, resembling that of the Som of God? 
If despondency was to be raised and comforted, 
to what asylum could it flee, comparable with an 
all-powerful Saviour? Or if authority were re- 
quisite, as assuredly it was, to give éffect to'the 
lessons of the Teacher, where could it be found 
im the same degree, as in him, whose Mission was: 
confirmed by miracles, and whose future Advent 
had been announced from the moment of man’s 
first disobedience? Nor are these considerations. 
to be treated, as merely authorizing an expecta- 
tion of practical consequences, which are no. 
where actually exemplified: the case is remark- 
ably otherwise: wedo find, through all the walks 
of human life, and in every region of the earth, 
that Faith in a Diviné Redeemer is the ground- 
work of the severest morality: and that no vir- 
tue, judged even as the world judges of virtue, 
- from its benign efects on social happiness,. can.in 
point of efficacy or extent be compared with the 
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Graces of the Christian. It may truly be affirms 
ed, that the Advent of Christ has in its conse- 
quences ennobled our nature; and where hapy 
pe men are living under the influence of the 

oly Spirit, has visibly restored it to the sem 
blance of something divine; the ideal standard 
of human excellence, formed before our Saviour’s. 
appearance, falls very far short of what is attaina- 
ble, and is really attained, in the school of Christ. 


Thesé reflexions, capable however of being 
pursued through a thousand channels, may prepare 
us to form some imperfect estimate of the wisdom 
of Gadin the work. of. our Redemption. Mys- 

. teries, it is true, envelope the doctrine theoretical. 
ly considered : but in a practical view nothing cam 
be more intelligible.’ Our nature, in its inconsis- 
“tencies and contradictions, in its’ weaknesses and’ 
in its strength, in its elevation and depression, con 
spires with Scripture to bear witness to our priz 
meyal fall: and the wisdom of God has been ex- 
erted in a scheme for our restoration through Jésus: 
Christ ; a scheme, in which mercy isthe moving. 
ptinciple,—in which Holiness is vindicated,— 
in which Justice is satisfied,—in which our weak= 
ness is upholden by divine support,—in whiclt 
holy desires are instilled inte the heart,—in which 
sorrow is comforted,—in which repentance is 
efficacious,—in which sin is pardoned,—in’ ‘which. 
God is reconciled,—in which the world is over- 
come, andin our last hour Death is deprived.of 
histriumph.. It is to such ascheme more especial- 
ly, that the Apostle refers, when he speaks of the 
“ manifold wisdom of God <’””. and:its complica; 
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- 2,- Butit is time that I proceed to. the second 
question suggested in the text, Why should the 
manifold wisdom of God be proclaimed to the 
‘Heathen? The inquiry. is at any rate impor- 
portant to those, whom Providence has called 
to sojourn in a Heathen land. You will “not, 
however, expect that I shouldbe able, within the 
narrow limits prescribed, to enter into all the con- 
siderations to which such a question might lead 
us; asthe correction of morals,—the diffusion 
of artsand knowledge,—the abolition of cruel 
superstitions,—and the ‘improvement of the ge- 
neral aspect of society under the humanizing in- 
fluence of Christianity. I must confine myself 
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to the topic employed by St. Paul, when he urges _ 
the preaching of the Gospel, in order that « he 
manifold wisdom of God” might thus be made - 
Known “ to the principalities and: powers in Hea. 
venly places.”’. Youcan hardly require to be re« 
minded, that this is an appellation of those sus 
perior Intelligences, the different orders of Angels 
and Spirits, which surround the throne of God. 
4dt-may.seem, however, that this motive is -too 
abstracted to be generall y operative : itmighteven 
have been thought, that the holy Angels would 
not need to be instructed on sucha subject, if the 
contraty were not expressly declared: but there 
are depths in the dispensation of Grace, which, 
as St. Peter tells.us, “even the Angels desire to look 
into: (1 Pet. i. 12.) the whole extent of it is 
not seen at once even by celestial Spirits. But 
what an idea does this convey to us of the 
scheme of our Redemption! With what awe 
should we contemplate it! How should we adore 
the wisdom, which conceived it from the begin- 
ning of the world! and‘how:shauld we tremble, 
if we are conscious of neglecting so great salvaz - 
tion, or ‘of. crucifying to ourselves the Son of 
** God. afresh |’? (Heb.) vi. 6.) The. inference, 
however, is certain, that in the progress of divine 
truth and the triumphs of the Gospel, even the 
Holy Angels themselves gain a clearer insight into 
the will andthe purposes of the Almighty: stilt 
it may be thought that this consideration: is not 
suchias to.operate generally, as an inducement to 
the diffusion: of Christianity. They» who-feel 
this objection, it may be suspected, are not. reals 
ly. impressed. with that most efficient of : all 
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motives, a zeal for the glory of God. The edjfi- 
€ation of the Heavenly ‘Spirits may not, indeed,, 
immediately present itself to our minds: the idea 
isnot sufficiently familiar to us: our intercourse, 
_ is with God or with.men: but the motive assigns 
ed, being taken thus high, comprises alllower des 
Grees of it : that men may, glorify God when they 
seé our good works, is a consideration, perfectly 
level to our-views of duty :, and this consideration 
is not weakened, but rather strengthened, when wé 
recollect, that even the Angels themselves give 
glory unto. God, when they behold the advance+ 
ment of His. purposes through the piety of their . 
humbler fellow servants. ~~ Y Oe Pa 
- Consider, then, what is the notion of a zeal for ° 
the glory of God. . It ts founded in a déep feel: 
ing and a practical recognition of the Divine per- 
fections, and ina desire that, all men should, know 
them, as we ourselves do. We: aré convinced 
that the law of the Almighty is holy, and wise and - 
good: we are firmly persuaded, that ‘happiness is 
to be found only in obedience'to it: we are grate- 
ful-for that portion of comfort and support, which 
‘we ourselves have derived even from a very im- 
perfect compliance with the-will of God: in love 
+o our brethren and in. pity to the ignorant, we - 
wish that they could be persuaded to make an ex- 
periment of a religious life: we are sure, that to 
honour and to love God is the only true felicity-; 
and ‘we believe, that the more deeply the name 
and the greatness of the Almighty are revered, 
the more completely-will men: fulfil the ends of ~ 
¢heir being. But even though the world should be 
< waves 2 $ (S ' 2 2 
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deafto our arguments, or scorn our notions; we 
ourselves, under the influence of these convicti. 
‘ons, shall take care togive no occasion to the ene- 
mies of Religion to blaspheme; on the contrary 
we shall endeavour so to regulate our conduct, 
that even they who deride our scruples, as they 
will call them, or pity our weakness, shall reluc- 
tantly admit, that Religion is the parent even of 
the virtues, which the world respects, although it, 
refuses to lower its standard to the levity or laxity 
of the age. . “dah 


~ <A zeal, then, for the glory of God, if its linea. 
ments have now been correctly pourtrayed, will 
be forcibly directed to the state of those nations, 
in which the Gospel is not merely undervalued, 
but utterly unknown. Where, for instance, shall 
its energies be excited, ifthey are dormant in the 
Jand, which we now inhabit ? “In what other re- 
gion of the known world is the glory of God more 
effectually obscured, and His truth, to allude to 
the Apostle’s saying, more palpably < turned in- 
to alie2” (Rom.i.25.) The-case of ruder na- 
tions furnishes no answer to this question : refine- 
ment, when corrupted, may be worse than barba- 
rism; and system has a power of evil béyond sim- 
plicity. Where else too, we may ask, do we find 
more evident vestiges of that fall from primeval 
uprightness, which the Gospel was designed to 
repair? From the dislocated strata and confus-- 
ed position of heterogeneous substances in the 
bowels of the earth, the Geologist attests the 
breaking up of the vast deep in times remote, if 
he yield not implicit faith to the Scriptures : and 
here, in like manner, does the Christian trace 1n- 
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dubitable evidence of that wreck and ruin of the 
mioral world, which the same Scriptures record < 
the best qualities or tendencies of our nature 
and their opposite defects are found in immedi- 
ate contact: the fear without the knowledge of 
God ;—courtesy without brotherly love ;—pro- 
fuseness without public spirit; lowliness without 
humility ;—a consciousness of sin without the 
~want of a Saviour ;—fortitude without feeling or 
resignation ;—and a contempt of death without 
-a thought of immortality ;—these are among the 
inconsistencies and perversions of original good- 
ness, which every day’s observation may exhibit 
to our notice: and who can contemplate these 
appearances, and not lament them? or who, that 
laments them, can be backward to employ the 
remedy ? I mean not, of course, in any way but 
that of affectionate. and Christian solicitude, and. 
by teaching and “persuading the things con- 
“ cerning the kingdom of God.’ (Acts xix. 8.) 


There have been, however, and even yet per- 
haps they are not extinct, certain prejudices a- 
gainst all endeavours to eae Christiani- 
ty in thiscountry. With those which are pure- 
ly political I haye no other concern, than to re- 
mark, that all policy is, to say the least of it, ve- 
ry questionable, when it is manifestly opposed to 
the purposes of Him, ™ who ruleth in the king- 
«dom of men; and giveth it te whomsoever He 
« will.” (Dan. iv. 17.) No policy, im fact, in a 
‘ease like the present, can be openly avowed, 
-which does not profess to keep in view the real 
interests and permanent. happiness of the go- 


_ -vetned: and thus the question will be reduced 
10 the very simple one, whether the temporal and 
_eternal good, one or both of them, of the nations 
around us, would not be promoted by a gradual 
developement to their minds and hearts, of the 
‘truths of the Gospel? I say, gradual; for. he 
who should attempt or expect, more than this, 
‘would in the attempt do mischief, and in the ex» 
“pectation evince little. knowledge of the actual 
‘State of things. is 


- With respect to the question of temporal ad- 
“vantage, itis difficult to reply to objections, . 
whieh assume no fixed or tangible form: we 
hear if, indeed, sometimes hinted, that. these 
‘people are already in a condition, which perhaps 
-may be deteriorated, but cannot easily be im- 
proved. ‘If, however, the prevalente of liberal 
knowledge, habits of industry, mutual confidence 
. in the transactions of life, a respect for the basis 
of all moral integrity, 1 mean truth, the absence 
~ of those social distinctions, which serve only to dée- 
press the great mass of the species, the elevation 
of the female part ef society to their proper dig- 
nity and influence, and the possession of that Ii. . 
berty, wherewith Christ hath made: men free 
(Gal. y. 1.). and which is really. the principle, 
“however overlooked, of all national greatness 
“and prosperity in modern times,—~if these seve- 
ral particulars enter largely into the theory of the 
-well-being of any people, it were'surely too much 
to abandon all established. maxims and the dig- 
» “tates of our common feelings, in meze courtesy 
to supposed interests or secret predilections. 
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For the want of such national blessings, as those 
which are here enumerated, no equivalent can 
be pleaded, ‘and no compensation made. 


But we cannot, as Christians, consent to rest 
the whole argument npon the prospect of tempo- 
raladvantages. The Advent of Christ is no Ad-— 
vent.to the people around us: we presume not, 
indeed, to say, that in their present unconverted 
state they derive no benefit whatever from the 
incarnation and death of a ‘Saviour: it should 
rather appear from the Scriptures that the con- 

“trary is the truth, ina question of much diffieul-— 
ty and perplexity. We read that the Almighty 
‘cis the Saviour of all men, especially of them 
«© that believe.” (1 Tih. iv. 10.) The discussion 
_of such a subjeet might alone occupy a volume : 
but it Tequires no discussion to establish, even 
admitting the salvability of the heathen, that 
great spiritual advantages do attend, and are 
confined to, an actual belief im Christ: the pas- 

sage last cited recognizes the fact: why else too . 
do we read, that he who would have all men to 
be saved, would have them also “come toa 
«knowledge of the: truth.” (1 Tim. 11. 4.) 
Why else is Christ called the Way, as well as the 
Truth and the Life?\(John xiv. 6.) Why else, in 
short, to pass over a multitude of passages bear- 
ing upon this subject, should our Saviour have 
commanded his Disciples to “preach the Gos- - 
pel to every creature’? (Mark xvi. 15.) He 
says of Himself that He “‘came into the world 
that He might hear witness to the truth :’”? (John 
xviii. 87.) but He is no witness of it to them, who 
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know Him not, nor can they believe in His name. 
tis, in short, the general tenor of the New Tes- 
tament, illustrated and confirmed in the lives 
and sufferings of the Saints and Martyrs, who 
went forth under the influence of the Holy Spi- 
rit, that great, if not fatal, disadvantage attends 
‘on those, who know not the ‘* way of Salvation :” 
and it may be, tho’ our limits will not permit us 
te go into the proofs of this opinion, that the 
are rarely, seen to'live in that ‘* Spirit of Faith” 
(2 Cor. iv. 13.) which Ged possibly, for the sake 
of Christ, may be pleased to accept; and'that 
‘the highest happiness, to which they can attain 
thereafter, is inconsiderable compared with that 
which is reserved for the enlightened and hum- 
ble believers in Christ. . Any apparent inequa- 
bility in such a course of proceeding may be 
vindicated by obvious analogies, and by a be- 
coming attention to the principle, that all-which 
we receive in things temporal or spiritual is free- 
ly of the Grace of God. ee 


There is one other point connected with this 
‘head, which must not be entirely overlooked: it 
is the wniversality professedly intended and pro- 
mised to the Faith of Christ; and of course the. 
duty, which thus is imposed upon all Christians, 
in their proper spheres of action, to promote 
‘and extend it. But this is not all: men may 
“not perceive that this principle of Universality 
“¥s among the characters, which distinguish Chris- 
~tianity as a Revelation of Divine Truth. “It is 
possible, indeed, and im one instance it is exem- _ 
plified, that the founder of a false Religion may 
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stimulate his followers to universal conquest uns. 
der the pretence of exterminating Infidelity, and 
doing honour to God. Such a spirit, however, 
is not easily confounded with the mild and be- 
neficent genius of Christianity: its victories are 
all bloodless, arfd its trophies are the prevalence 
of the love of God and man, and of a reasonable 
and acceptable worship, in regions where barba- 
rism or superstition till then had reigned. - We 
should recollect, however, that thoughan impostor ~ 
might, in the mere spirit of carnality and ambi- 
tion, seek the propagation of his tenets, an in- 
herent, impossibility in any mode of Religion, 
that it should become universal, is a certain 
proof, where that Religion is not a mere “ sha- 
«< dow of things to come, while the body is of 
“« Christ,’”? (Col. il. 17.) that it cannot be from 
Heaven.. Tf God is one, so also must be his fi- 
pal purpose respecting man - ifthe Saviour be but 
‘one, so also must be the method of Salvation : if 
the Holy Spirit be but one, He can never have 
inspired or suggested all the jarring systems, 
which divide mankind. Andthough this argument 
does not of itself enable us to decide, which of 
them is the true one, it effectually invalidates the 
claims of those, which confessedly are partial 
and. incapable of- extension. In other words, 
the system of Faith, which prevails in this coun- 
try, even ifit had any shadow of evidence in its 
behalf, would be completely disproved by its 
wanting the principle of dissemination and diffu- 
sion: and its defence is virtually abandonéd, 
swhen its adherents are driven to profess, that the 
Almighty is delighted with wvariety in the sys- 
tems of human. belief, and that all, therefore, 
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_ may be acceptable ; as if Truth and Salvation and 
he Will of God were but modes and fashions to 
be adapted to the convenience or caprice of the 
believer. Nor is the subterfuge more availing, 
when to avoid this difficulty the plea is urged, 
that the Sacred Books of all nations do really 
and in spirit teach the same thing: if it be urged 
in ignorance, it may excite our pity: but cer 
tainly it isnot true, that any Book, except.the 
Bible, teaches that whichis the object and the . 
essence of the Bible, and to which all else is col- — 
lateral, Salvation thro’ the Son of God. It isa 
triumphant consideration, therefore, in all such 
questions; that Christianity not only professes to. 
be designed for universal acceptance, but more~ 
‘over is fitted, without any accommodation -or 
sacrifice of its purity, to be the Religion of the 
civilized world: that it hamanizes, where it does, 
not find humanity ; and that allowing for and re- 
taining a difierence of usages in things indiffer-. 
ent, it is adapted to combine in one scheme of 
“faith and hope the whole family ofman. As 
St. Paul expresses it, “there is neither Greek: 
<‘ nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, 
«: Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free: but.Christ, 
«© is all, and inall.” (Col, iil, 11.) ‘ 


3. But lastly 1am to remind you of the ap-. 
pointed means, by which the Glory of God 1s to 
be advanced upon Earth, and indeed, as we have: 
seen, in Heaven. St. Paul says expressly that: 

the manifold Wisdom of God should be made 
«known by the Church.” ‘his declaration 
surely conveys the idea of a high privilege, that of, 
being the authorized channel of diffusing through 
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as saat Sere 4 {aot a akeas 
the world a knowledge of the Divine greatness 
in Creation and in Providence, but especially in 
Redemption to be extended to the whole of the 
human race: andit isin somewhat of a kindred: 
spirit, that the Church is elsewhere denominated 
the “ pillar and gtound of the Truth.” (1 Timi 
iii. 15.) Lofty as these expressions may ee 
there is nothing in them figurative or hyperboli- 
cal: they edrréspond with the actual glories of: 
»the Church; as they haye been exhibited from its 
first foundation down to the present hour; What. 
is the differénee between the state of the world 
at present; and as it existed two thousand L years 
bgo? - Itis the difference; which has beer made 
by the preaching of the Gospel. If any doubt 
this assettion, let him turn his eyes to the condi- 
tion of those régions, on which the Sun of Righte2 
Ousness has not yet arise; Sdme profess to ex-, 
pect all iniprovement from 4 nattiral expansion of 
the human powers: but is it not constantly ‘af- 
firmed and believed, that the state of this coun- 
try is precisely such; as it was in the days of A= 
lexandeér ? unless, indeed, there be reason to sus: 
pect that it is somewhat deteriorated. On the 
other hand, do we not know, that the highest de- 
rees of knowledge atid holiness; of civil liberty 
and of sdcial happiness; do actually exist; where 
at that period; a state of things prevailed, as bad 
perhaps in all respects as any which we now con- 
template? To réclain’ our ancestors from- 
their idolatrous and cruel superstitions was ap- 
parently as difficult, and certainly as benign a 
task, as any which the Church would now ac- 
complish, And thus it is throughout the world: 
peep 
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ations become enlightened and happy precisely 
m proportion to their Christian knowledge, and 


to the purity, in which they have received and 


maintained the Faith of Christ: or in the words 


of my text, in proportion as the Church has made: 


known to them the manifold Wisdom of God. 
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Consider, however, in what sense St. Paul in 


speaking of the Church, may be supposed to ap- 
ply the term; it can be only in the Apostolical 
acceptation: we find that even in those early 
times the name was abused; there were divisi- 
ons and heresies, all claiming to be of the Church : 
but the dividers were to be marked, (Rom. xvi. 
17.) and the heretics to be rejected. (Tit. 111. 10.) 
Not all, therefore; who bore the Christian name, 
were of the Church: and the term could be 
meant only of those, who “ continued steadfast,” 


as it is said in the Acts (a1. 42.) ‘in the Apos- 


tles’ doctrine and fellowship.” In short, ‘the 
«« one Catholic and Apostolic Church” of Christ, 
which in our Creed we profess to believe, is the 
Church which St. Paul means to designate as 
«the pillar and ground of the Truth,” and as 
the appointed channel for diffusing through the 
earth the blessings of light and the tidings of Sale. 


yation. 


To this Church; then, of which there are mas 
ny branches, ‘“ abiding m Christ, the true Vine” 
as wetrust, and ‘bearing fruit,” (John xv. 5.) 
it cannot be questioned by any, who hold to the 
Apostolic model, that the Church of England pres 
eminently belongs: her Government is prumitive, 
being of the form, which alone was recognized 


during the early ages; her doctrines are Scriptue 
ral, her Liturgy breathing throughout the purest 
spirit of the Gospel ; and her Worship is at once 
reasonable, decent, orderly, and edifying, remoy- 
ed alike from childish and superstitious pagean- 
try, and from irreverence and rude familiarity to- 
‘wards the Creator: she has, indeed, been admit- 
ted even by those, whom local circumstances _ 
have fixed in other Communions, to be the Queen 
of Protestant Churches and the bulwark of the 
Protestant Cause : I would add, that no Church 
can be better adapted to receive and to retain 
Converts in the Eastern world, when once their 
minds shall have been brought to be satisfied 
with the simple decencies, which are the proper 
arb of Truth. Nor oughtit to be overlooked, 
in a view of the question, which may hereafter be 
found important, that her principles are those of 
order and attachment to our National, Establish- 
ments. Strange indeed would be an indiffer- 
ence as ta the political prepossessions of those, 
who undertake to,be the ‘Teachers of the People s 
especially in an Empire so circumstanced as the 
British Empire in India, : 


Tt cannot, then, be imagined, that in the work 
prescribed to the Church of Christ, that Branch 
of it, to which we belong, has no part, nor even, 
a subordinate part to fill. It should seem, in- 
deed, if her duties are to be measured by her. 
means and opportunities, that no Church since 
the days of the Apostles has been called to such 
high destinies. To what fortuitous coincidence 
shall we impute it, that at this moment her Cler- 
‘gy are exercising their ministry in every quarter 
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ofthe Globe? In’ America flourishing Churches 
; la grown up entirely. under her patronage (A). 

in Africa.a Colony has been planted, by which her 
doctrines and discipline are brought into contact 
with the superstitions of-ignorant and barbarous 
tribes. In New South Wales she has a field be- 
fore her nearly: equal in‘extent to the whole of 
Europe. And what shall we say of Asia? A 
vast Empire has been given us, or rather imposed 


ypon us: and . wherefore 2: ' He who can recon- _ 


eile such a consummation. even to philosophical 
views of the ways of God, without reference to 
the purposes of His manifold wisdom as revealed 
in Scripture, and’ can belieye it. to have: been 


brought about merely for the gratification of our _ 


avarice or vanity, cannot have adyanced very 
far in the knowledge, which ‘sound Philosophy 
might teach him‘: ‘it is not merely unchristian 
it is unphilosophical, it is unreasonableto believe 
that God ever works in .vain, or even brings as 


bout mighty revolutions with a view to results 
comparatively mean and trivial = & 


I cannot conclude, however, without briefly ade 
verting toa-topic closely connected with our pre- 
sent discussion, and not unfitly introduced at the 
sresent season: » Out:of the Zegl: of our Church 
and Nation, appealed te’ by Royal Authority, and 
at the instance ofanancientand Chartered Society, 
(B) to’ make known the manifold wisdom of God, 
an Institution(C) is likely toarise in this: yiemityy. 
calculated; as we trust, pnder Providence, ‘to ad- 
vance the glory of God and the highest interests 
of Man. It is designed to be strictly Collegiate(D) 
in constitution, in discipline, and in character ¢ 
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jts objects will be the Edueation of Christian . 
fyouth in sacred knowledge, in sound learning, i 
the principal languages used in this country, and 
in habits of piety ‘and devotion to their calling, 
that they may be qualified to preach among the 
Hleathen: the attention of the learned persons 
connected with it “vill be directed to makin» ac- 
curate Versions of the Scriptures (E), of the Li- 
turgy, and of other holy books : it will endeavour 
to disseminate useful knowledge by means of 
Sc ols," under ‘Teachers well educated for the 
purpose : ‘and it will aim at combining and con- 
solidating, sp far as may be, into one system, and 
directing into the same course of sentiment and 
action, the endeavours which are here made to 
advance the ‘Christian Cause. The favour and 
patronage of the Public in England have been 
eminently displayed towards the projected Insti- 
tution: the King’s Letter, granted to the Society 
for the ‘Propagation“ of the Gospel in Foreigw 
Parts, has been productive beyond all former ex- 
ample ‘and other Religious Societies and Public 
Bodies have munificently aided the work (F). It 
will be evident, however, when the objects (G) are 
considered, “thattere abundant means _ will still 
be requisite ‘to give to such a Plan all the effect, 
of which itis naturally capable; nothing perhaps 
equally !gomprehensive has yet been attempted 
by any Protestant Church: yet I doubt not that 
the members - of ‘our. own, wherever dispersed, 
will be ready to afford it their assistance, and ~ 
moré especially in India. With a degree of im- 
patience, for: which the motiveis an ample excuse, 
gome have wished that the Hstablished Church - 
enee aE coro taceey Rae eae at . 
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would shew herself more prominéntly in the great _ 
work of diffusing the light of the Gospel through 
the Eastern World. This duty, though not hi. 
thertoso filly discharged, as may have been desir. 
ed, has neyer been forgotten (H). In the present 
endeavour she avails herself of means and oppor- 
tunities, which until now had been withholden, 
For their efficacy we trust in the Almighty: at 
the same time beseeching Him to put it into the 
hearts of all, to whom the appeal (1) shall be 
made, to further and support an Institution hay- 
ing no object but His Glory, in making known by 
the Church His manifold wisdom ‘to those wha 
‘have the understanding darkened, and are alies 
& nated from the life of God.” (Eph, vi. 18.) 
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NOTES. 
3 Note A. pe 28: 


- Nova Scotia and Quebec are Dioceses, forming . 
branches of the Established Church of England ; both of 
them, but the former especially, are deeply indebted toche 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign - 
Parts, In Nova Scotia the Clergy are appointed and 
Maintained by the Society; to whom also whatever is 
found of Episcopacy within the United States may in 
great meastire be attributed. he Bishops there preside 
over Churches formed out of the wreck and remnants of 
Congregations, which had been established by the Socie- 
Ws and which their Missionaries were oblived to aban- 
don in the public commotions, which terminated in the 
separation of the greater part of the Colonies from the 
British Crown. hese Churches appear to be increasing 
in numbers and importance, although they have not, more 
than any other religious Community, support from the 
State. It cannot, indeed, be matuer of surprise, that 
reflecting Christians should in a Country, where Religion 
is abandoned to anarchy, fanaticism, or neglect, flee to 
an Asylum, where primitive order and sober piety 
prevail. * : 
Note B. p. 28. 


© "The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Fo 
reign parts was incorporated by Royal Charter in the 
23th year of the Reign of His Majesty William IIT. 
A. D. 1701: some further particulars willbe found in the 
Appendix, On the Petition of the Society that His pre- 
sent Majesty, (then Prince Regent) would graciously be 
pleased to enable them to extend their operations to 
the Continent and Islands of Asia, a Royal Letter was 
granted, dated the 10th February 1819, directed to the 
Archbishops of the two Provinces, and authorising a 
collection to be made in the Churches throughout the 
Kingdom, in furtherance of this Charitable design. 


32 
eer Note C. p. 28. : 
, The Foundation Stone of the College of the Sbélety 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, was 
Jaid on Friday the 15th December 1820, on a piece of 
Ground on the bank of the River, about three miles bee 
fow Caleutta, and adjoining to the Honorable Compa-~ 
hy’s Botanic Garden, granted to the’ Society, in the 
wame of the Honorable Company, by the Most Noble 
the Marguess or Hastines, Governor General 
in Council. The following were the Prayers used, 
and the Proceedings which took place on the occasion. 
, ALMIGHTY God, the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, we thy humble servants, before we enter upon the 
work, which we are now assémbled to take inhand, ims 
plorethy grace and blessing. We know, fliat thé designs 
of man avail not to Phy glory; unless they are.accepted’ 
for the sake of Thy Son; and’are aided by ‘Thy Holy Spi-’ 
rit. The offerings of the rich and.thé tounsels of the pru- ~ 
dent ate alilee unprofitable, if Thou, in whose hands are. 
the issues of all thinos, withholdest the brightness of 
‘Thy presence: Wouchsafe then, O Lord, to look down 
from heaven in the , abundance of Thy mercy on our 
hearty desires to advance the kingdom of thy Son. ~Be= 
hold us here surrounded by millions of our fellow-men, 
who know not thename ot Him, by whom alone as 
ean be sayed, having their understandings darkened, 
and being sunk into’sin and sensuality: Moved witli 
compassion at this their state, and desiring to impart 
to them the blessed knowledge and saving faith; which. 
‘Thou hast mercifully revealed to ourselves, we ask Thy 
favour to an Institution, adapted; as we believe, under 
thy gracious Providence, to the diffusioz of truth and of : 
consolation in a Saviour. In Thy goodness, then, pros+ 
_ per this our undertalsing, that, so it may redound to thy 
glory and to the salvation of souls, Vouchsafe to all, 
who shall belong to this Seminary, thy especial guid- ; 
ance and blessing. Let those, who shall govern it, be 
ever mindful of the solemn trust committed to them, 
and labom to maintain within its walls sound disciplixe 


4rd Christian holiness. Let those, who shall be in- 
striictots, especially direct the minds of youth to the 
objects of their sacred galling. Let the students grow 
ilp:in grace, and become daily more and more dispos- 
éd-to renounce all secular allurements in the hope of 
being accepted instruments in advancing the kingdom 
of thy Son. Let its learned men be mighty in the Scrip= 
tures, dnd so skilled in languages. that they may faith= 
fully and intelligibly propound. Thy Holy Word. Let 
its Missionaries go forth in meekness, in patience, and 
in Jove unfeigned, as faithful Apostles of Jesus Christ + 
and may all, who shall in any way be admitted to 
its benefits, be actuated by unity of spirit, and speak 
the samie thing: let no schisnis or heresies or divi- 
sions defeat the end of their calling, or give occa- 
sion to. the enemies of Christ to blaspheme: but 
let primitive truth and. Apostolical order and un- 
weatied labours of love be evidences, that Thou art witht 
them, and that Thy Spirit has deigned to rest upon the 
spot, from which they were sent. O Lord, we pray 
Thee, accept this place unto Thyself: let it bea School of 
Pastors and Veachers, for the work of the Ministry and 
the edifying of the body of Christ; increasing more and 
more, until this land of darkness be illumined in all its 
recesses with the light of the- everlasting Gospel, and 
the Gentiles, sitting down together in the kingdom of 
their common Redeemer, shall glorify God for his mercy. 
Hear us, we beseech Thee, for the sake of Thy Son our 
* Sayiour Jesus Christ, Amen. : yee: 

O Lord, who alone puttest it into the hearts of sinful 
men toseek Thy Glory, wethank Theethat Thou hast been 
pleased tostir up in ourChurchand Nation thatzeal forthe 
honour of Thy name, of which this Institution will be, as we 

-trust, among theblessed fruits. Our Fatherssaw notinthemr 
day these manifestations of Thy kingdom. More especi- 
ally we bless Thee for all the labours of the Incorporated. 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts; and particularly for the extension. of their chari- 
table designs to this quarter of the globe. We thank 
Thee that it hath pleased our most Gracious Sovereign: 
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té authorize the collection of the alms of the pious 
throughott our Native country, in aid of a desire to dif- 
fuse the light of the Gospel thrapch those ‘parts of the 
Continent and Islands of Asia, which are subjectto Bris 
tish authority. We acknowledge it to have been of ‘hy 
ae that other Religious Societies and public bo- 

ies have munificently contributed to the furtherance of 
this Christian enterprise. We recount with gratitude, 
that the Sapreme Government of British India has, on 
behalf of the Honorable the East India Company, and 
for the purposes of this Institution, granted and assien- 
ed this spot, well adapted to the cultivation of Sacred 
Studies and to Holy Retirement. | And we forget not to 
praise Thee for every manifestation of good will to this 
design, whether it be from the rich and powerful, or 
from those, who can only pray for its prosperity. Suf 
fer not, O Lord, this zeal to abate, if, as we trust, it be 
of Thee, and has been kindled by Thy Holy Spirit: that 
when we, who behold the beginning of this work, shall 
be gathered to our fathers, they, who shall come after 
us, may gladly support and extend it.’ Raise up to this 
House. we humbly beseech ‘Thee, a never-failing succes- - 
sion of Benefactors; who shall be animated with the spi- 
rit and views of its: Founders; and whose names may be 
perpetuated through all generations as of blessed memory, 
and their good deeds be accepted at the throne of grace 
through the sole meritsof our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Amen. ‘ 

O Lord Almighty, who hast promised to be evermore 
with thy Church, militant here on earth, we commend 
to Thy especial guidance and protection that Apostolicak 
branch of it, of which we are Members, and which is 
now established in this Country. And herein we pray. 
for our most gracious Sovereign Lord Kmg George, and 
the whole Royal Family ; forthe Ministers and dispen= 
sers of thy Word and Sacraments, wherever dispersed, 
and for all Congregations committed to their charge. 
More particularly, as’ we are in duty bound, we ask 
T hy blessing on the Honourable the Bast India Com- 
pany, and on the Government of this great Empires 
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on the most Noble the Marquess of Hastings, the Mem= 
bers of the Supreme Council, and on all, who act in. 
authority under them} on the Judges of the Supreme 
Court; on the Magistracy and on all ranks and orders. 
of the people: grant that in their respective stations: - 
they may be influenced by an unceasing regard for the 
improvement and happiness of the less favoured children 
of the same Creator: and so.dispose their hearts, that: 
the renown and dominion in these Wastern Regions, to: 
which ‘Chou hast wonderfully exalted our nation, may be 
found to have beenamong the counss|s of Phy Providence 
for the diffusion of Thy saving and eternal truth. And 
suffer not, O Lord, this end to be retarded by any 
habitual yiolations of Thy Gospel among those, who 
profess and call themselves Christians: but teach us alk 
to feel, that we are tequired to bé examples to the Un- 
believers, in purity. in piety and in charity. Further- 
more, we ask, that ‘Thy choicest graces may be vouch- 
sated to those, who are ealled and sent to bear the ti- 
dings of salvation to the Gentiles. Endue them, O Lord, 
with that power of thy word, with that holiness of life, 
and singleness of heart, and freedom from the distraction 
of secular and party views, which are the endowments 
‘of the true Missionary, and which alone can call down 
Thy blessing on his endeavours. Encrease the number 
of those, who in this spirit are ready to devote them- 
selves as Apostles of thy blessed Son: and may the 
House, which we now build, be-the fruitful parent of 
those, who having conyerted many to righteousness, 
shall shine as the stars for ever. Lastly, we commend 
to"Thy Holy Spirit ourselves, who are here assembled : 
in this and in every work of charity may we find our 
hearts more deeply and surely engaged in Thy service, 
and more indifferent to the perishable concerns of the 
world. Let every day bring us nearer unto Thee: 
Jet a more fervent Jove of Thee, a more profound 
adoration of Thy greatness, and a warmer zeal for 
‘Thy glory be the encouragement and reward of our 
imperfect endeavors to exalt Thy name : nor let us for- 
get, thata little while, and all, which shall remain of 
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our earthly eareer, shall be the fruits of our, Faith in 
Christ, and those works which follow us. These pray- 
ers we offer unto Thee through the sole mediation and 
merits of Jesus Christ, in whose blessed name and words 
we sum up our Petitions: ince 
Our Father, &e. ! Bs ; 
oe the following Inscription was read from a Brass 
Late, 
INDIVIDUZS. ET. BENEDICTZ. TRINITATI. - GLORIA 
COLLEGII-MISSIONARIIL. ae 
SOCIETATIS. DE. PROPAGANDO, APUD. EXTEROS. 
EVANGELIO. 
EPISCOPALIS. AUTEM. NUNCUPANDI. 
PRIMUM. LAPIDEM. POSUIT. 
THOMAS. FANSHAW. EPISCOPUS. CALCUTTENSIS. 
PRECIBUS. ADJUVANTE. ARCHIDIACONO. CA TERQ: 
QUE. CLERO. 
RESPONDENTE. ET. FAVENTE. CORONA. ia 
DIE. XV. DECEMBRIS. 

ANNO. SALUTIS. MDCCCXX. 
BRITANNIARUM REGIS. GEORGII. IV. PRIMQ. 
PRINCEPS. ILLE. AUGUSTISSIMUS. 

QUUM. REGENTIS. MUNERE. FUNGERETUR. 
LITERAS. SOCIETATI. BENIGNE. CONCESSIT.. 

OQUIBUS. PIORUM. ELEEMOSYNAS. , 
~ PER. ANGLIAM. UNIVERSAM. PETERE. LICERET. 
: HOS. IN. USUS. EROGANDAS. : 
IN. EOSDEM. VIR.. NOBILISSIMUS. 
FRANCISCUS. MARCHIO. DE. HASTINGS. 
REBUS. INDICIS. TELICITER. PRAPOSITUS. 
AGRI SEXAGINTA. BIGAS, BENGALENSES. 
AD. RIPAM. GANGETIS. PROPE. CALCUTTAM, 
NOMINE. CanTUS. HONORABILIS. .MERCATORUM, - 
: ANGLICORUM. 
CHARTULIS. ASSIGNAVIT. 
‘SOCIETAS. VERO. DE. PROMOVENDA. DOCTRINA, 
: CHRISTIANA. , 
PARTICEPS. CONSILII, FACTA. 
GRANDEM. EST. LARGITA. PECUNIAM. 
ILLA. ITIDEM. MISSIONARIA. 
CUL NOMEN. AB EGCLESIA. DUCTUM. 
NE. TALL TANTOQUE. DEESSET. INCEPTO, 
PAR. MUNUS. ULTRO. DETULIT. 
GHRISTI. NON. SINE. NUMINE. 
LZETA. HAC. FUISSE. PRIMORDIA. 
CREDANT. AGNOSCANT. POSTERS 


AMEN. 


Then the plate was deposited, and: the stone-was. 
Jaid. the Bishop pronouncing: = 

« In the name of the ather, and the Son and the 
Holy Ghost, one God blessed for ever; I lay this the 
Foundation Stone of the Episcopal Mission College 
of the Incorporated Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, to be commonly called and 
known as ‘ Bishop’s College near Calcutta.” 

O Father Almighty, through whose aid we have now 
commenced this work of Charity, we bless Thee that we 
have lived to this day; O prosper the work to its con- 
clusion; and grant that so many of us, as thy Providence 
shall preserve to witness its solemn Dedication, may 
join together in heart and in spirit in praising thy 
name, and in adoring Thy Mercy, and in supplicating 
thy favour to this House evermore; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. eee 

The Peace of God, &c.- &c. 

* _  ,- ~ Note D. p. 28. 

The intention is ta make the discipline and studies 
established in our English Universities, with so much 
benefit to the cause of true Religion and sound Learn- 
ing, the basis of the Constitution of the College near 
Calcutta; and to raise upon them such a superstruc- 
ture, as the circumstances of this country and the par-" 
ticular destination of the Students may require. ‘The 
site of the College ensures seclusion and freedom from 
interruption; the Students will be constantly within 
their own walls or grounds, except by special permis- 
sion, and be subject to a system of order and restraint 5 

_and the Chapel, the Hall, and the Lecture Rooms will 
claim their regular attendance at specified hours. In 
their Studies, Theology, with all that is subsidiary to 
it, will form the prominent employment of those who 
are designed for the Ministry; combining with the 
study of the Holy Scriptures, Hebrew and the learned 
Languages, _ Ecclesiastical and Profane History, the 
Elements of Natural Philosophy, and so much of Ma- 
thematical Knowledge, as may mpd to invigorate their 
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d facilitate all other ‘acquirements. They> 
hall be destined to be School Masters, will have 
their studies in like manner directed to their future 
efficiency: they will be well grounded in Classical 
Learning, and be furnished with all those branches of 
knowledge, which may conduce to open the minds and 


y 


dissipate the prejudices of the Native population of © 


India. By both classes of Students, however, the Ori+ 
ental Languages, those especially used in the districts, 
which may be expected to become the scene of their 
future labours, will be cultivated with the greatest ap- 
plication: and all will be familiarized with the princi+ 
ples, which attach British subjects to their national 
Establishments, and be trained in feelings of respect . 
and deference for the Constituted Authorities in India : 
and it is hoped, that with the Divine Blessing early 
habits of piety and industry and self-control, combined 
with an affectionate remembrance of the place of their 
Education, will give to the Students a character_ of 
mind and sentiment, which they will never lose, and by 
which they shall bemarked and known in all future life, 

: : Note B. p. 29. ee 

Some of the latest periodical Publications announce, 
that the offer of, a considerable sum of money has been 
voted to the College in this specific department of its 
proposed operations: but no official intelligence ta 
that effect has yet been received. ; 

: Note F. p. 29. 

The Royal Letter isunderstood to have produced about 
£47,000 or nearly 48,000 : on any former occasion the 
sum raised never actually reached 20,000. The late ¢ol- 
lection includes a grant of £500 fromthe University of Ox-" 
ford, and several liberal contributions from other pub- 
lic bodies and from opulent individuals. Of the proceeds 
the Society anticipated £5009 by a vote to that a- 
mount, tothe Bishop of Calcutta; to enable him, in any 
way which he might deem advisable, to extend theove- 
rations of the Society’to the Hast: and this sum has 
been applied to the erection of. the College.  Soci- 
ety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, having 
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invited to co-operate with the Sister Society, also pla-— 
ced the sum of £5,000 at the Bishop’s disposal to be 
applied to the purposes of the Collese : and the Church 
Missionary Society immediately voted to the Bishop an 
equal sum in furtherance of the same object, 
ade Note. G. p. 29. tii 
The objects of the College as originally projected, 
were enumerated ina letter addressed by the Bishop of 
Calcutta to the Secretary of the Socicty for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts: of that Letter 
a yery large impression was distributed in En, land $ 
“and it found its way into most of the Periodical Publ 
cations, which notice Religious Proceedings. It may 
be right, notwithstanding, to state briefly, that the 
Collegé is founded fora Principal and two other Pro- 
fessors, and for as many Students as the Funds of the 
Society shall enable them to maintain in College, and 
whonr they can afierwards provide for as Missionaries, 
School-masters or Catechists at the Stations to which they 
-may be appointed; such Stations to be under Kpis- 
copal Jurisdiction in matters ecclesiastical or spiritual, 
and subject in other points to the visitation of the Vi- 
jior of the College. As the object of the Institution 
is definite, no Students-can be admitted, who are intend- 
ed for secular situations in life: and some assurance 
will probably be required at admission, that the Candi- 
dates are sent thither with no other view than to qualify 
' themselves for duties contemplated in the Institution, 
. on condition of beng maintained in the College for a 
certain period, and provided for afterwards from the Col- 
lege Funds, or perhaps from other Funds destined to the 
same. objects, and equally well secured: and somie proba- 
tion maybe requisite to ascertain the disposition and abi- 
lities of ‘the Candidates, who might otherwise be wholly 
unfit to advance the objects of the Institution, while 
its resources would thus be diverted from their 
prorer and productive use. The Statutes, | however, 
will define more precisely several points, which cannot 
so well be faken into consideration, until some proba- 
ble notion may be formed of the aetual revenues of the 
College or of its reasonable expectations. 
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i hk hhas been already stated,.that abundant ‘means will 
be required to carry this plan into full effect. By mucli 
the greater part of the three several sums of £ 5000 
each will’ be necessarily expended in completing the - 
Coliege including the Offices and Printing House: 
and probably but little will remain, when the Print- 
ing House shall have been supplied with Presses and 
Types, and Furniture shall have been purchased -for 
the Hall, the Library, the Dormitories and the Lecture 
Rooms, and the Books most wanted shall have been 
bought for the College Library. Of the sum collected 
under the Royal Letter, if the whole shall be funded as 
@ permanent endowment, the Interest will not be more 
than sufficient to defray the salaries of the eminent and 
learned men, who may be appointed to the College 
Professorships. Provision 1s still to be made by the 
Society for the maintenance of Students in the College, 
and for their support, after they shall have left it. 

With regard to the comprehensiveness of the design 
of the Institution, the views of theSociety may be 
ascertained from the Royal Letter, wherein they are 
stated to be desirous to extend the range of their 
labours to “ such parts of the Continent and Islands of 
‘Asia, as are under the Royal protection and autho- 
rity.” Persons, therefore who may be required as in- 
struments for diffusing truth and knowledge in any of 
the languages principally used through those wide regi~ 
ons, in Hindoostanee or Bengalee, in Tamil er Teloo- 
goo, in Mahratta or Gnzerattee, in Singhalese or in 
Malay, may be severally prepared and qualified for the 
undertaking, so soon as Students from the several dis 
‘tricts, in which those languages respectively puevail, 
can be maintained by the Society, and Missionary 
‘Stations shall find the means of support, in the several 
countries, from which such Students came. There is, 
in fact, no district within the limits of the British 
possessions in the East, to which the benefits of the 
College may not eventually be extended. a Moonshees 
skilled in those languages respectively, must, of course; 
be retaincd; whe i be further wanted in the depart 
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ment of translations to be used at the Stations, at 
' which such Students shall be employed on their res 
turn to their native country. Every station will be 
served by an English Missionary (a Clergyman) 
assisted by persons, (either natives, or of European 
parentage,) who have been educated in the College, 

. Note H. p. 30 pets 


The succéss which has attended the labours of the 
Sociely for promoting Ciristian Knowledge in the South 
of India, where several thousands of Christians, the 
Converts, or the descendants of the Converts, of their 
Missionaries, are now living in a manner which carries 
back the mind to the éarly ages of the Gospel, ‘suffici=- 
ently attests, that the Church of England has not been 
altogether régardless. of the Heathen; and at the same 
time it proves, that the difficulties which liein the way 
of conversion, are riot absolutely insuperable, : 

ae _ Nole I. p, 30. ; 

The Appeal is. now made in the Diocese of Calcutta, 
by the partial distribution of the preceding Sermon and 
of the Statements annexed to it, in the hope that they 
who are zealous for the diffasion of Truth and Kuow- 
ledge, through the Eastern world, such especially as are 
solicitous that the Established Church should maintain 
itsjust rank in this great undertaking, will find enough 
in the present attempt, to merit their encouragement 
and patronage. It may be preper, however, in reference 
to an Institution, of a character in some respects so new 
in India, to point out in what way, they who may be ge- 
nerally disposed to promote it, may appropriate their 
Benefactions; at the same time suggesting in what depart= 
ments of the College expenditure, their aid will, for 
the present, be most urgently required. The whole - 
may be classed under the heads of . 

; i. Missionary Stations, 

2. Scholarships in College. 
~. 8. The College Library. 

4. The College Press. 

5., Christian Schools. » 


,} x 4 ae 
6. Native Schools. 
7. "The Fabric Fund. 
8. General Purposes. ‘ 

1. The Society in founding the College, contem< | 
plates the Establishment of Missionary Stations, where= 
ever an opening shall seem to present itself for accom= 
plishing their benevolent purposes. To supply such 
Stations’ with Missionaries and their proper Assistants, 
and to keep upa never-failing succession of them is 
their primary object; to which every thing else is col- 
lateral and subsidiary. But before this can be effected, 
itis obvious that Students must be maintained in the | 
College and duly prepared for their allotted labours. 
It may seem, therefore, that the question of supplying 
Stations is posterior to that of maintaining Students, and. 
may thus be for the present postponed ; it must be con- 
sidered, however, that the Admission of Students into 
the College must in great measure be regulated by the 
prospect of a provision for them afterwards ; . and such 
provision will be generally (altho’ not invariably, in res~ 
pect of Schoolmasters) by their appointment tosome 
Missionary Station. It is, therefore, ofthe greatest ims 
portance, that the public benevolence as applicable to 
this head, should ae itself early, and in truth itis 
the point, to which above all others, the Society may be 
presumed to wish, that attention should be directed, 
Benefactions, therefore, made specially applicable to this 
Department, will be suffered to accumulate, until suck 
stations can be actually formed. ; 

2. The foundation of Scholarships is only second in 
importance fo the preceding head, and even prior to It 
in actual operation. A Scholarship, it is computed, 
taking the average on the difference of expenee in mati 
taining European Students (or those of European ha- 
bits) and Natives, and reckoning on a moderate rate 
Interest, may be founded and endowed for 5000 Sica 
Rupees. On the Interest of this sum one Student at i 
time may beconstantly educated in the College, free ot 
every charge: and every Scholarship so endowed wilt 
as in oyr English Universities, be for ever denomina= 
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ted from the name of the Founder, who moreover will _ 
have the privilege of recommending the first Scholar, — 
being a youth duly qualified according to the Statutes, 
and to be subject in all respects to their operation. 
Other sums, however small, being directed to be appro- 
priated to this object, will be applied to the mainte- 
nance of a Student, when the aggregate shall be found 
sufficient. i ede aL 
8. The College Library is calculated to receive near- 
ly 5000 volumes. It will be desirable to store it with 
the most approved works in Theology, especially of the 
great Divines of the Church of England; in Biblical 
Criticism; in Eeclesiastical and general History; in 
Oriental Literature, including Dictionaries and Gram- 
mars; with Classical Authors, and with a few Books of 
Science; the purchase of all which will obyiously be at- 
tended with considerable expence i 
_ 4, The College Press, will, it is hoped, embrace’ an 
important and efficient department of the College la- 
bours. For the expence of printing versions of the 
Holy Scriptures, if a Statement already alluded to 
may be credited, provision for some time will probably 
have been made; but for printing versions of the Litur- 
gy, of short religious Treatises and Tracts, such as those 
of the Society for,promoting Christian Knowledge, of 
Elementary Books of Science, and of School Books, a 
considerable Fund will in time be required s and from 
the very commencement of the College labours some- 
thing may be attempted in this day. 
-. § & 6. Both Christian and Native Schools are 
within the contemplation of the Society. One of the 
former kind will be indispensable to every Missionary 
Station, and such might be established to great advan- 
tage in some instauces, where no Missionary Station 
could conveniently be formed. In Native Schools the 
elements. of useful+knowledge and the English Lan- 
“guage ‘will be taught, wherever it may seem. desirable, 
without any immediate reference to Christianity. In 
‘either case, it will be among the objects of the College 
to supply Masters well gt for the undertaking. The 
3 3 es c “hed 
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provision for such while they remain'in College, will 
fall under the second head of expenditure; and for - 
tliose who should be attached to Stations, under the first 
head : all other Schools would form a distinct concern. : 

7. Great inconvenience has been sometimes sustained 
by Collegiate and similar Institutions, where no provisi« 
on had been made to preserve the Fabric, or to restore 
it, when fallen into inevitable decay. The College 
Buildings, it is expected, will be of as durable construc- 
tion, as any which have lately been erected in this coun- 
try ; but the expediency is manifest, especially consider- 
ing the ravages made by the climate, of having a small 


‘Fund in reserve, the accumulations. of which would 
remoye all apprehension, er 


8. Under the head of Benefactions to General Purposes 
must evidently be understood sums applicable, accord= 
ing to the intention of the Donor, not only to any of the 
objects already specified, such as in the judgment of the 
Society and the Colleze Authorities may be deemed 
most conducive to carrying on the designs of the Insti- 
tution, but generally to any expences which may as 
rise, and are unavoidable in such an establishment, as 
to the payment of the Salaries of Moonshees, Pundits 
and Servants: every thing in fact, which is implied in an 
appeal to .the public liberality, is comprised under this 
head; and the minute enumeration ofother proposed bran- 
ches of expenditureis intended, partly to exhibitmorefully 

_ the objects of the Institution, and: partly, where there 
may be a strong feeling of preference towards any one 
of them, to allow it the means of shewing itself; and 
thus of stimulating others in the same course of benevo- 
lence. At the same time it is suggested, that although 
all the objects enumerated will be essential’ to the Insti- 
tution in that state of activity and extensive usefulness, 
which thro’ the blessing of Providence its#ounders hope 
it may attain, yet-some of them are identified with the 
very commencement of its labours, md on the accom~ 

lish f these its furtl ertions must depend. It 
plishment.of these its further exerto , : 
remains only to be noticed, that Bene‘actions and = 
criptions in support of the College willbe received by the - 
‘ og 
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Venerable the Arcupracons within, their respective 

Archdeaconries, or may be transmitted thro’ any 

other channel to the Bank of Bengal. or otlier the Trea- 

surerfor the time being, to be placed to the account of 
the Incorporated Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, in.aid of the Funds of their? 
Missionary Establishment, ‘called Bishop’s College near 
Calcutta, under the head ofp———. . All such Bes 
nefactions will be thankfully acknewledged and 
recorded in the Annus Abstract of the Society's nro= 
ceedings published in Loudon, of which copies will be. 
distributed in India: and of all Benefactions and 
Legacies of more than ordinary amount the remem- 
brance willbe perpetuated in the CommemonaTION oF 
Founpers anp Beneracrors to be solemnized an- 
nually in the Correcr CHaPet, Be, 

The College is already indebted to the benevolence 
of several individuals, who have afforded it, in various 
ways, valuable and gratuitous are services, 
which however, may be better alluded to, than distinct- 
ly specified, in this place. 

The Benefactions are at present, from 

The Bishop of Calcutta towards the fitting up 
and embellishment of the College Chapel, Sa. Rs. 4000 

C. T. Metcalfe Esq. the Resident at Hydera- 
bad, a piece of Le ee onthe River Bank, by 
which the Estate is greatly improved, measu- 
me one Biggah and three Cottabs,.---+..---- 
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« ,. REMARKS ON THE PRECEDING TABLE, - 

The early years of the Society were engaged in ins 
vestigating the scene of its intended labours, and in 
thus laying a solid foundation for its future exertions. 
BeforeMissionaries were appointed-to particular places, 
it was resolved to send a Clergyman to travel through 
the several Governments of British America, and to 
preach therein, in order. to awaken the people to a 
sense of the duties of Religion. i Cake 

The Rev. George Keith left England, with this yiew, 
in April 1702, In two years he travelled through ten 

distinct Governments, extending 800 miles in length, 
and was both diligent and successful. In these labors. 
he was greatly assisted by the Rev. John Talbot, wha 
was Chaplain of the ship in which Mr. Keith sailed, 
and became his associate in his trayels. 

This good beginning was followed up by other ex- 
ertions; Missionaries being sent out to New England, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, North Caroli-< 
na, and South Carolina: of the establishment and © 

“early history of which Missions, Dr- Humphreys has 
given copious details. Po: these States the: labours of 
the Society. as will be seen by the Table, were limited. 
till 1784, when they were extended to Georgia and” the 
Bahamas; in 1736, to Newfoundland; and, in 1749, 
to Nova Scotia. “ : eg : 

In 1767. the support of the Missionaries in South 
Carolina, which-bad been gradually diminishing, was 
wholly withdrawn, the State having made provision for. 
their maintenance: this Mission was, however partially 
resumed in 1770, whena Missiqnary was sent for the 
particular benefit of certain” Palatines from Germany 
who resided in that State. ie 

The exertions of the Society had been gradually in- 
creasing as theBritish Colonies in America advanced in 
population: A little before the time of the declaration of 
Indcpendence on the part of the present United States, 
these exertions had reached their height. In the trou- 
bles which ensued, they»gradually declined ; and in 
the year 1779, suffered a very sensible diminution, In 


? 
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1784, soon aflet the atknowledgement of the Indepen- 
dence of the States by this country, the Missionaries 
-were reduced toa very small nomber: in that year, 
indeed, the Society allowed, besidethe Stipends to Mis- 
sionaries. mentioned in the Table, the sum of 6954 to 
_ Nineteen Missionaries who continued to officiate in the 
Independent States, and the further sum of TLOE to 
Seventeen others then unavoidably unemployed. © 
_ Canada, New Brunswick, and th -Islarid of Cape 
_ Breton, now began to claim the attention of the Soci- 
ety; and its exertions increasai! in Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia.- Into these provinces various Missiona- 
yies removed from the United States. Both into those 
States and into the British Provinces, the Episcopal 
Government of the Church has been since happily in« 
troduced—an object which the Society had contempla- 
ted, from the beginning; and it now reaps the reward 
of its persevering labours, in the present promising 
state of Religion in those countries. 
 Itwill be seen by the Table, that a Missionary was 
sentto Guinea inthe year 1751; it was intended that 
he should itinerate among «the Negroes: after a few 
years, this was relinquished, but the attempt to benefit 
the Negroes in Africa was resumed in 1766, by the ap= 
pointment of the Rey, Philip Quaque, a. Native, edu~ 
cated in England, at the expense of the Society, as 
‘Missionary, Catechist, and Schoolmaster to the Ne~ 
Sroes on the Gold Coast, in which offices he continued 
fill his death, a ‘period of about fifiy years; when he 
was succeeded by the Rev. WwW. Phillip, Chaplain to the’ 
African Company, who is also since dead. In 1787, 2 
Teacher was. appointed to attend the Negroes sent to 
- Sierra Leone; but returned after a few years, on ac~ 
count of ill health: 3 
But beside these attempts ie benefit Lee ee 
ear in the preceding Table, it is manilest, ‘T° = 
es yee ran in this work, that the Negro oe 
jn the British Colonies were, very early, an object of the 


Society’s anxious care. 


All its Missionaries were in= 
giructed to promote the good work of their conversion: 
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nor did they labour in vain, numibers being brought ta 
an intelligent communion with the Church. ‘The ear- 
liest- attempts of this kind were made in the State of 
New York; and of these Dr. Humphreys has given a 
particular narration, In order to engage the Masters 
of the Slaves to promote their conversion, the Society 
dispersed .in the Colonies a great number of copies of 
Bishop Pleetwood’s Sermon, ‘preached in 1711; that 
Sermon foreibly setting forth the daty of giving Chris- 
tain Instruction to the Slaves. In 1725, this Sermon 
was reprinted, and large numbers of it again distributed. 
Bishop Gibson: became a second Advocate for the cons 
version of the Negroes: he addressed a “ Letter to the 
_ Masters and Mistresses of Families in the Knglish Plane 
tations abroad ;” in which he exhorted them to encou- 
rage and promote the instruction of their Negroes in th 
Christian Faith: his Lordship addressed a Second. 
s Letter to the Missionaries in the English Plantations,” 
exhorting them to give their assistance toward the in+ 
struction of the Negroes within their several parishes + 
soon after, the Bishop wrote ‘© An’ Address to Serious. 
Christians,” with a view to stirthem up to assist the So- 
ciety in carrying on this work’ ‘These pieces are printed 
in Dr. Humphreys’s History, and shew’the Bishop to 
Fave been an.able and zealous advocate of this good cause, 
The eminent services’ since rendered toit by Bishop. 
Porteus, and now continued by Bishop Howley, have 
been already mentioned. f 
The Aborigines of America were another-object of the 
Society’s care. Dr. Humphreys gives a full account of 
the attempts of the Missionaries to convert the Iroquois 
Indians, then bordering on the Colony of New York, 
These attempts were extended, as circumstances offered, 
to other Tribes ; and many curious particulars respecting 
them are scattered through the Annual Abstracts of Pro- 
ceedings. In 1768, as will be seen in the Table, a Mis- 
sion was begun in Florida; this was, in fact, the ap= 
pointment of a -Gatechist for the Indians on the Mos- 
quito Shore. The next year a Missionary was added: 
and this attempt was continued, till it sunk, with others, 
under the change of political circumstances: 
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In 1796, the Society began to make some allowance to 
Micinastass New South Wales; and afterwards 
granted 201. pe eachers in that Colony, 


and the sames um to two others i | Norfolk Island, 
: of Missionaries, &c, mentioned in the 
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Table, eld so many as a fourth were Catechists or 
Pee ie ers previous to, the Independent of the States, 

e rest being Missionaries: but, on occasion of the So- 
ciety’s exertions in the British Provinces, a ‘greater pro- 
portion of ‘Schoolmasters and Catechists.was found re- 
quisite, being frequently move than a third:of the whole 
number; and Jatterly, as may be seen by the subjoined — 

List for the year 1818, constituting nearly half of the 
whole. The Salaries of these. Teachers are compar- 
atively small, varying from 57. per annum to 20/, as 
other advantages attend the appointments, 

Besides the Missionaries and Schoolmasters enume- 
rated in the Table, the Society maintained, for many 
years, seyeral Teachers in Barbadoes, out of the pro- 
duce of an estate jeftto it in that Island by General 
Codrington, in the year 1703. 

The average Expenditure of the Society has much 
exceeded is regular income. “Application has in conse-_ 
quence frequently been made for Royal Letters, autho- 
rising Collections of Charity, from house to house, - 
throughout England and Wales, in furtherance of the 
Society’s Designs. Such Letters were accordingly 
grontogat various times, as stated in the King’s Letter 
ately issued, and which forms the first article in this 
work. A Collection which was thus made in 1741, 
amounted to somewhat more than: 15,000!.5 another, in 
1751, to neagly 20,0001.; and another in 1779, under the 
authority o is’ present Majesty, to 19,4741.121. 8d. 
His Majesty contributing 500/. toward that sum. 

Grants have latterly been made by Parliament in aid 
of the Society. It will be seen from the Table, that in 
1785, the expenditure rose to near] y double that of the 
preceding year; a Grant from Parliament having been 


obtained, in support of the éxpences of the Society, EO 
particularly in Nova Scotia, in virtue of which as 
laries of the Missionaries in-that Province were raised to 


